PHONIC READING. 
FIRST STEP. 


In the first step, the children are taught, 

1st.—To distinguish and imitate the sounds and forms of 
the small letters. 

2d.—To spell by sound, and read at sight all the words and 
sentences which can be formed from these sounds. 

8d.—To classify all sounds which they have learned, as 
those having a tone, and no tone. 

4th.—To recognize the forms of the capital letters ; still 
giving the same sounds as used in the small letters. 

5th.—Names of the letters. 

Phonic reading is divided into three steps, which comprise 
the first three years of the child’s school life. 

In the first step, to each character is attached but one sound. 
The short sounds of the vowels, as heard in mat, met, pin, hat, 
hut, the’hard sound of ¢ and g, the sound of vas heard in 
wax, are used in every case; and s has the sound of c soft. 
The letters k and g are omitted. 

A set of Phonic reading cards, both large and small, a set 
of letter forms, and a little reading book, have been prepared 
by E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, N. Y., with special reference 
to accompanying these lessons, which will be found of great 
assistance. 

The blackboard should also be extensively used. The 
teacher who can print readily, will be likely to interest her 
class more thoroughly than by confining herself closely to the 
cards. 


1st.—The teacher makes the short sound of a, and requires 
the children to imitate her; this is done until they can do it 
with some degree of accuracy. The teacher holds up a small 
card with the letter a on it, desiring one child to select one 
like it from the table, another to find one like it on the large 
card, class always deciding on the correctness of the selection. 
Teacher lets other members of the class do the same. She 
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then makes several letters on the board, children deciding 
when she makes this letter; different members of the class 
are called upon to find as many like this on the table, and on 
the large cards as possible, always repeating the sound as they 
select them. 

The teacher then takes the letter ¢, and treats it in the same 
manner. She then prints upon the board the leters a and ¢, 
at a little distance from each other, the children at the same 
time giving the sounds; she next prints them below, a little 
nearer, and thus continues, the children repeatedly giving the 
sounds, and pronouncing them in more rapid succession, until 
they obtain the syllable at, which they pronounce until quite 
familiar with it. This will be sufficient for several lessons. 

At this point let the children learn to reeognize, at sight, 
the words ‘he, is, his, this, to be used in forming short, easy 
sentences. Next, let the character m and c hard be taken, 
and treated in the same manner as aandé¢. Then place upon 
the board the syllable at, which let the children analyze, and 
pronounce. At a little distance from it, at the left, place the 
letter m, class giving the sound, and pronouncing the syllable 
at. Below, and a little nearer each other, place the same let- 
ter and syllable, class pronouncing them more rapidly, and 
thus proceed until the word mat is obtained. The teacher 
may then have a little conversation about a mat, as: Who 
eversaw a mat? Whatused for? What made of? Where 
placed ? 

Let the letter c be treated in the same way, until the word 
cat is obtained from the children, and then proceed with all 
the succeeding lessons. 

The children will require very thorough drilling on the 
sounds, in order that they may be given correctly. 

The letters may be taken in the following order: a, t, m, 

c, b, r, h, v, f, $, 4,1, P, g,n,j, W, €, i, 0, x,y; and the com- 

binations on, oy, Sh, ch, ng, rch, and th, may be added. 

8d— To develop tones, and no tones.—Let the teacher call 
on the children to sound several letters, as, a, e, k, m, p, t, q, 
v. 0.3 then take two sounds separately, as, a and ¢, and cause 
the class to sound them in succession several times. Ask 
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what difference they observe in these sounds. Tho children 
will say, “‘ one sounds loud,” or, “ has a loud sound ;” “ the 
other sounds soft,” or, “ has no sound.” Obtain from them, 
questioning, that a has a sound; that ¢has no sound. Tell 
them that those letters which have a sound, are said to have 
a tone, and those which have no sound, are said to have no 
tone. Teacher may then ask class to give letters which have 
a tone, and those which have no tone, placing them upon the 
board in separate columns. 

A good exercise for the class at this point, is, to give words 
beginning with a letter which has no tone; then words with a 
letter which has a tone. 

The terms tonic, subtonic, and atonic, should not be given 
until the commencement of the third step—Mich. Teacher. 


SECOND STEP. 

Tux words to which the children are introduced in this 
step are arranged in the following classes: 1st. Silent letters: 
2d. Long sounds of the vowels, together witha few words, 
which are to be learned at sight, containing different sounds 
of the vowels; 3d. The sounds of k, q, and the two sounds 
of cand s; 4th. Two initial consonants; 5th. Two terminal 
consonants; 6th. Three initial consonants; 7th. Silent initial 
consonants; 8th. Central silent consonants; 9th. ‘Terminal 
silent consonants; 10th. Central silent vowels; 11th. Term- 
inal silent e; 12th. Terminal silent we. 

At the commencement of the second year the children 
may be introduced to reading books, such as are ordinarily 
used in this grade, and the subject-matter of the second and 
third steps is treated as a spelling-lesson. 

1st. Silent Letters.—Let the teacher write upon the board 
a number of words containing silent letters, such as bill, fill, 
hill, dick, stick, high, sigh, etc. Let the children spell 
the word bill by sound several times, and let them give each 
sound separately. Ask, “How many sounds are there in 
this word?” «How many letters?” and lead them to say 
that it has four letters, and but three sounds. Ask the child- 
ren, “ What can you say about one of these letters?” and 
they will say, “It has no sound.” Let them point out the 
letter that has no sound. The teacher may then tell them 
that those letters in a word which are not sounded, are called 
silent letters. 


Exercise the class thoroughly on the term silent. Proceed 
in the same way with at least one of each of the class of 
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words upon the board. Let the children cross out all the 
silent letters in each. 

In a similar manner let several lessons be given, the teacher 
calling upon the class to give words with silent letters, which 
they may have had in their reading lessons, or names of 
common things with which they are familiar and can spell 
readily. In all cases, the child giving the word should spell 
it, the teacher printing it upon the board, and then calling 
upon the class to spell it in concert. At the close of the 
lesson the work must be erased from the board and the class 
required to reproduce it upon their slates, and this should be 
done with all Second and Third Step lessons. 


2d. Long vowel sounds —Let the teacher write the word 
mad upon the board. Let the children spell it by sound, 
and give each sound separately, dwelling particularly on the 
vowel sound, the teacher calling for the first sound in the 
word, the second, etc., thus avoiding the term vowel, which 
should not be used with the children. To the right of it 
write made, and treat it in the same way. Let them give 
the two vowel sounds separately several times. Ask, “What 
difference do you observe in these two sounds?” and they 
will say, “ one sounds longer than the other.” “ What name 
then shall we give to these sounds?” The children will 
probably say, “long and short,” but if they do not, the 
teacher may give the terms. The class may then be called 
upon to give numerous examples of words containing these 
sounds, the children spelling the words and the teacher print- 
ing them upon the board. Proceed in a similar manner 
with each of the other vowels. One vowel will be sufficient 
for a lesson. 


In all of these exercises the teacher should prepare a list 
of words suitable to the children, which she can suggest in 
case they fail to furnish the required number of examples. 
A word should never be told a child until it bas been 
first suggested, and the idea properly developed. One of 
the most important of Pestalozzian principles is, “ Develop 
the idea; then give the term.” 

The children may at first be inclined to give non-significant 
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words, but these should be rejected, and they should be en- 
couraged to give only significant words. 

After a sufficient number of words has been obtained and 
put upon the board, let the pupils go over the whole list, 
spell each word by sound and by letter, give the meaning of 
the words, and form statements containing each word. A 
little conversation may be had about such words us are par- 
ticularly suggestive, but not so much as to lose sight of the 
object of the lesson. 

In a similar manner all future lessons in this subject should 
be given. 


3d. Sounds of k and q.—Place the letter k upon the board; 
give the sound, and ask the children if they have ever heard 
this sound before, and if they can find a letter upon the large 
card which has this sound. Suggest to the children a num- 
ber of words commencing with this sound, as cap, can, kill, 
kind, etc., and place them upon the board in opposite columns. 
Let the class spell and pronounce the two lists, and give the 
sound of each, especially the first sound in each word. Ask 
what difference they observe in these words, and lead them 
by questions to see that they all commence with the same 
sound, but with different letters. Let them give a further 
list of words with k, as hark, bark, sink, kick, etc., and pro- 
ceed as in previous lessons. 


In a similar manner the letter g may be treated. 

Hard and soft sounds of c.—The teacher may suggest to 
the class such words as cedar, cell, cinder, cat, cut, cold, etc. 
Place them upon the board, and let the pupils spell and pro- 
nounce each word, give each sound separately, and dwell 
particularly on the first sound. Lead them to compare these 
first sounds, by requiring them to give them in succession, 
and ask, “ What difference do you observe in these sounds?” 
The class will perhaps say, that “one has a soft sound” and 
“theotherahard sound.” If they donot, the teacher may now 
give the terms hard and soft. Tead them to see that the 
hard sound is like &, and the soft sound like s. Call on the 
children to give more examples, suggesting, if they fail to 
give them promptly, and proceed according to previous 


directions. The two sounds of s, u sounded as w, n as ng, 
and y as i long, may now be treated in the same way. 

4th. Double initials —Let the teacher suggest a few such 
words as black, blanket, blind, etc., by asking what we put 
over us at night that is made of wool; and what we say of 
a person who can not see, etc. The teacher prints the words, 
and causes the children to spell them by sound and by letter. 
Let them give the first sound in each word separately. (‘The 
two consonants b and / are sounded together.) Tell the class 
that the first sound in a word is called initial sound. Exer- 
cise them thoroughly on this term. The teacher may then 
ask, “ How many letters form this sound?” “If two letters 
form this sound, what kind of an initial sound would you 
say itis?” If the pupils fail to say double initial, refer them 
to soldiers marching singly and two abreast, and obtain from 
them the term double file. They will then immediately give 
the term double initial. Then ask,“ What letters form this 
double initial?” and place above the column on the board 
the words, “Bl initial,” and require the children to give words 
commencing with this sound, and proceed as in previous 
lessons. 


The double initial consonants are bl. sc, sk, br, cl, er, dr, 
dw, fl, fr, pl, pr, sl, sm, sn, sp, st, sw, tr, tw, and qu. Examples,— 
black, scum, skim, brick, clod, crib, drop, dwell, flock, frock, 
plum, press, slip, smell, snap, split, step, swing, tramp, twist, 
quill. 

The term consonant must not be given to the children, but 
they should be merely called double initial sounds. 

One sound is sufficient for a lesson, and a long list of 
words should be obtained from the children under each head, 
and treated after the foregoing models. 

5th. Two terminal consonants.—Suggest such words as 
told, hold, gold, etc., and direct the attention of the class to 
the last two sounds, and develop the term double terminal 
in the same way as the term double initial. The children 
exercised as before; lists made out, etc. 

The double terminal consonants are /b, ld, nd, ff, if, ck, lks 
nk, sk. Ul, lm, sm, lp, mp, sp, et, st, fl, ng, lt. nt, rl, ss. and rf; 


Examples,—Bulb, held, wind, cliff, self, brick, silk, ink, mask, 
drill, elm, prism, help, stamp, lisp, act, lost, drift, sling, melt, 
went, curl, muss, turf. 

6th. Three initial consonants.—Tbese may be developed and 
treated in the same way as two initial consonants. They are 
scr, spr, str, spl, squ. Ex.— Scrap, spry, string, splint, squint. 

7th. Silent initial consonants—These may be developed | 
in the same manner as silent letters, and the children will 
give the term silent initial. They are g, h, k, p, w. Ex— 
Gnat, herb, knife, psalm, whole, write. 

8th. Central silent consonants—The term central silent 
may be drawn from the children in a manner similar to the 
other terms, by asking the children what they say of any 
thing that is in the middle. Words should first be suggested 
and put upon the board, and the lesson treated us the others. 
They are b, c, d, g, A, gh, l, p, t,w, and s. Ex.— Debt, scene, 
scissors, lodge, handsome, sign, ghost, rhomb, isthmus, school, 
light, talk, calm, tempt, castle, pitch, sword, isle. 

9th. The terminal silent consonants are b, k, gh, and h. 
Ex.—Lamb, wick, plough, Sarah. 

10¢h.—The central silent vowels are e, i, aud u. Ex.— 
Open, carriage, guilt. e 

11th.— Terminal silent e—ce, ble, cle, dle, and fle. Ex.— 
Nice, fable, uncle, handle, ruffle. 

12th—The examples of terminal silent ue are league, 
tongue, etc. 


The classification of sounds into those having a tone, and 
those having no lone, must be continued throughout this 
Step, as it prepares the way for the classification of sounds 
into tonics, subtonies, and atonics, which is done in the Third 
Step—WMich. Teacher. 


